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j : DO YOUR LEVEL BEST. 


Do your level best, boys, always—everywhere; 
Never mind what others do, you act fair and 
“ square; 

_ Duty’s call is urgent, and life no empty jest; 
Pull yourselves together, boys, and do your 
level best. 


De your level best, boys, whate’er your lot may 
e -.be; 

Grinding in the study, or sailing on the sea, 

Pen or plow or hammer or in scarlet tunic 
dressed, 

ll yourselves together, boys, and~do your 
level best. — 
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1 : A RAY OF SUNSHINE.— B. VAUTIER. 


Do your level best, boys, all honest work will 
wear; } 
Yours is now the springtime, improve the season 
rare; ; 

Use each precious moment, all trifling ways 
detest; 

Pull yourselves together, boys, and do your level 


best. 
Selected. 


Horace tells us that money is a handmaiden, 
if we know how to use it, but a mistress if we have 
not the knowledge with it. Franklin expresses 
the same idea in better terms; Money is a good 
servant. but a bad master BEECHER, 
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IN VACATION TIME. 


Wuar are we doing? Oh, come and see 
How we are learning geography! 
We've studied the woods from east to west; 
We know where the oriole builds her nest; 
Whiere the blackberries grow, 
And the pond lilies blow; 
Where the early apples ripen and fall; 
Where the wild roses linger, and daisies tall 
Nod in the grass. So this, you see, 
Is the way we are learning geography. 


What are we doing? Come, see how quick 
We “‘do our sums” in arithmetic! 
We’ve counted the cows in the pasture-lot— 
Bessie and Fannie and Speckle and Spot; 

And loads of hay 

Just over the way; 
The dozens of eggs we found in the mow 
Yow ll find marked down on the barn-door now; 
The hens and chickens,—oh, yes, very quick 
We can do all the work in arithmetic. 

The Myrtle. 
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HOW ELIZABETH HELPED 
BUTTER. 
BY ANNA ELIZABETH SCOTT DRAKE. 


HEN Elizabeth first moved to the city, 
she did not want to go to kinder- 
garten. But, after mamma took her 

and she saw what a nice place it was, and she 
had met Miss Jackson, the kindergartner, and 
all the nice little girls and boys, why, then, she 
liked it better than she thought. When she 
had been going a week, she would not have 
missed a day for anything, not unless she had 
been very sick. 

She ran home every day and told mamma all 
the delightful things she had been doing—mak- 
ing paper chains, weaving mats, sewing on a 
card, or making a teapot of clay,—always some- 
thing nice. 

And then, too, all this time she was learning 
the dearest little songs and games. 

Here is a part of one of the songs of which 
Elizabeth was particularly fond: 


TO MAKE 


“Peter, Peter, quickly go, 
To the field the grass to mow; 
Juicy grass and hay so sweet, 
Get them for the cow to eat.” 


“Lena, Lena, milk the cow, 
Good, sweet milk she gives us now; 
Milk to drink, with rolls of bread, 
Thus the little ones are fed.” 


One day when they had learned this little 
song perfectly, and could make all the gestures 
beautifully, Miss Jackson asked all the little 
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boys and girls who had ever seen Peter mow 
the hay to hold up their hands. Just a few 
had seen a man mow hay,—in the country, 
you know,—and just a few had seen Lena milk 
the cow; but none of them had seen the butter 
made. 

When Elizabeth went home, she carried a 
nice little note to her mamma.~ So, also, did 
the other little girls and boys to their mammas. 
And in those notes were the dearest little in- 
vitations to a tallyho-party. : 

At exactly half after two there came the 
tallyho driving right up to Elizabeth’s door, and 
there was Miss Jackson all ready to stow her 
away beside Marie, her best friend, and then 
away they flew. After awhile the driver drew 
up at a great gate, and the man who lived there 
must have been expecting them; for he opened 
the gate for them very politely and helped them 
all down, and took them to the dairy and gave 
them each a drink of nice cool milk. 

Then they went to look at the cows. Then 
Peter—I guess his name was Peter, anyway he 
was a man in blue overalls—took down a scythe 
that was hanging in a tree, and went to mow 
some grass. 

Pretty soon Lena came out—the children 
said it.was Lena,—but she couldn’t milk all 
those cows alone. Oh, dear, no! So the man 
helped her, and Peter came and helped her, 
too. After the children had watched them 
milk several cows, Miss Jackson said they must 
be going because it was getting late. She 
thanked the man, and gave him some money, 
and asked him to leave a quart of nice, rich 
milk at the kindergarten room next morning. 

So that’s how it came that the milkman’s 
bell rang right in front of the kindergarten 
door next morning; and Miss Jackson went out 
and brought the big bottle in and emptied it 
into a little pan, and put it in the cupboard to 
let the cream rise. 

Of course they had to have a cupboard; for 
all the children brought apples or oranges or 
vanilla wafers or peanuts for lunch, and they 
had to have a place to keep them until lunch- 
time. So they had the dearest little cupboard. 
Sometimes, when they had eaten everything 
and the cupboard was bare, they played ‘‘Old 
Mother Hubbard.” But I was telling you about 
the milk. 

The next day Miss Jackson let every single 
one of them go and peep at it. They had to 
stand on tiptoe to see into the pan; but Miss 
Jackson couldn’t lift the pan out, because, you 
see, the cream was not through rising, and it 
must not be disturbed. 

But the next day Miss Jackson lifted the pan 
out very carefully and skimmed the cream into 
a bowl, and then she put the bowl of cream 
back into the cupboard to sour, and the children 
drank the milk. 

But the next day they had the most fun. 
They sat around the table singing their little 
song and taking ‘‘turns” in churning. How 
do you think they churned? They just stirred 
the thick cream in the bowl with a spoon, and 
after a while, when Elizabeth was taking her 
“‘turn,” the butter ‘‘came,’’ and all the little 
girls said, ‘‘Goody, goody,” and all the little 
boys clapped their hands. You see, they liked 
to have nice things ‘‘happen” to Elizabeth 
because she was ‘‘new,” and they wanted to 
give her a good time. 

Miss Jackson went tothe cupboard and brought 
a saucer and a lump of salt. She took the but- 
ter out and salted it, and in the bowl there 
was left just a tiny sip of buttermilk for each; 
but there was a nice large lump of butter, 
and this is what became of_it: 


- 


Miss Jackson put it in the cupboard and said 
they would take a walk before lunch. 

Now they happened to walk down the very 
street where Miss Jackson lived; and, when they 
came to the house where she boarded, she said 

‘they would go in and get a drink, and she took 
them right in, and a lady met them in the hall 
and took them into the parlor. She asked 
them to sing for her, and Miss Jackson told 
them they might sing their new song, and they 
did beautifully. 

Now it ‘‘happened” that the lady had been 
baking lovely light rolls, so she brought a tiny 
panful, and it ‘‘happened” that there was one 
apiece and one for Miss Jackson. And, when 
they had thanked the lady ever so many times, 
Marcellus, the biggest boy, carried the rolls to 
the kindergarten, and Miss Jackson took the 
butter out of the cupboard and spread it on the 
rolls, and they sat around the table and had 
lunch. And don’t you know they enjoyed it? 


To embrace the whole creation with love sounds 
beautiful; but we must begin with the individual, 
with the nearest. - Herper. 


TO NEW ENGLAND. 


Love to you, dear New England! 
To the good old parent stock, 

To the stones in every meadow 
That speak of Plymouth Rock; 

To the boulders by the wayside 
And the pebbles in the rills; 

To the church spire in the valleys, 
To the farm-house on the hills; 


To the stern New England conscience, 
Her people’s best defence, 

To her lofty thoughts of duty, 

_ To her sturdy common sense; 

To her gorgeous autumn forests 
And her bracing winter day, 

To her dandelions and daisies 
And the smell of new-mown hay; 


To the mossy, pine-grown hillside 
Where we rest in summer dreams, 

To the shaded bush-locked roadways, 
To the placid meadow streams, 

“To the wooded hills and mountains, 
To the singing birds and bees, 

To the woodchucks in the pasture 
And the squirrels in the trees; ~ 


To the sweet New England village, 
Like no other place on earth; 

To the thoughtful, clear-eyed woman, 
Her highest mark of worth; 

To the brilliant high-wrought children, 
To the shrewd, sharp business men, 

To the ancient March Town Meeting, 
To the modern journal’s pen. 


Love to you, dear New England! 
All praise in speech and song 
To the little North-east corner 
That has made her country strong! 
To ‘‘the planet’s thinking centre,” 
To the nation’s head and crown, 
To the spirit and traditions 
Of the old New England town. 
Heten Marsn Fiercumr. 


F you would be a true friend, you must be 
as faithful to your friend in his absence 
as when he is present. Some people fail 

in this. They profess affection in strongest 
terms when they are talking with their friend, 
but say even unkind and uncharitable things 
about him when he is not within hearing. 


é 
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For Every Other Sunday. : 
THE LITTLE HOUSE. 


-BY KATE WHITING PATCH, 
Part I. ‘ 


a: ex children had not been at Applecroft 


an hour before they discovered it. i 

“Oh Aunt Ellen, what is that dear 

little house across the street?” cried Marjorie 
from her station at the front window. 

“Yes, Aunt Ellen, what is it?” echoed Kath- 
erine. And Aunt Ellen came across the room 
to see what they could mean by “the little 
house.” 

“Why, that was your great-grandfather’s 
office,” she said, when she had put on her spec- 
tacles and followed the direction of Marjorie’s 
pointing finger. 

“His office?”’ asked Katherine. 
he do there?” 

“Well,” said Aunt Ellen, sitting down in the 
big. rocking-chair by the window, “your great- 
grandfather was a lawyer,—Squire Fiske he 
was called hereabouts,—and in his day the 
squires used to have their offices right on their 
own places. I can remember when father 
built the ‘little house’ there. I was only a 
child, but I was very proud of it. Your great- 
grandfather was a well-known man, my dears, 
and people used to come from far and wide to 
consult him. Often’s the time that I’ve seen 
three or four chaises drawn up along-side the 
road in front of the office.” 

“Aunt Ellen,’ began Marjorie, in coaxing 
tones, “won’t you let Katherine and me go into 
the little house? Won’t you let us go now?” 

“Oh, yes, Aunt Ellen, please do,’ added 
And Aunt Ellen laughed at the 
eager voices. 

“Bless you, yes, of course: you can go this 
minute,’ she said. And she gave a little pat 
to her snowy cap and went off in search of the 
key. - 4 

It was a warm July afternoon, and Aunt 
Ellen put on a great sunbonnet before she yent- 
ured to cross the dusty road. Marjorie and 
Katherine danced before her, their shade-hats 
in their hands. 

The little house stood high above the street 
and was reached by a flight of old stone steps 
sunk into the grassy bank that sloped up from 


“What did 


the road: there was no sidewalk. The small 


office was painted white like Aunt Ellen’s 


house, and it had green blinds at the little | 


windows. The blinds were warped and hung 
rather crookedly on their hinges, and the dust 
from the street lay thick upon them. 


Aunt Ellen put the key in the rusty lock, and — 


the door opened with a creak and a groan. She 
shivered as she stepped inside. 
“T declare, if it isn’t chilly here,” she said, 


; 


“it hasn’t been aired for so long. Leave the 


door open, girls, so the sun will come in.” 


Marjorie and Katherine sniffed the air curi-— 


ously as they stood on the threshold. 
“Tt smells musty,” said Marjorie. 
“And dusty,” added Katherine. . 
“And like the old books in the library,” said 
Marjorie again. ’ 


Aunt Ellen sighed as she looked about the — 
office. : , 


“Tt seems as if I could see father sitting at~ 
his desk there, now,’ she said. Then she 
smiled down on the two solemn, rosy faces and 
put the key in Marjorie’s hand. 

“There, you can look around as much as you 
please, only don’t forget to lock the door when 
you come away. I must run home now and 
help your mother unpack.” ; 

When Aunt Ellen had gone, the two lit 
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baited farther in and looked about them 
curiously. The floor was covered with dust, 
and the spiders had hung their delicate drapery. 
at every window. Against the wall on one side 
is a set of shelves reaching from floor to ceil- 
Here the good squire’s leather-bound 
rolumes had reposed in that dim past when 
people had come from far and wide to seek his 
a “legal advice. At the other side of the small 
k 


. 


a room stood an old wooden desk of too slight 
value to have been removed to the house when 
the old gentleman no longer used his office. 
_ This was the only furniture in the narrow space, 
3 but the eager eyes of the two little girls saw 
_ wonderful possibilities in the little house. 
“Oh Marjorie,’ said Katherine, eagerly, 
_ “do you suppose Aunt Ellen will let us clean 
_ up this dear little place and keep house here all 
summer? Wouldn’t it be too sweet for any- 
thing!’ 
~ “Of course she will,” said Marjorie, peeking 
out of the back window to see the daisy-white 
field beyond. ‘Aunt Ellen will let us do any- 
_ thing, Kathie. We can keep all our dolls’ 
_ things here and bring over some chairs and 
perhaps a little table.” 
- “Aren’t you glad we came to Applecroft this 
summer?” said Katherine. “Aunt Ellen is 
‘such a dear, and it’s so pretty here, and then 
, ‘we never had a little house all for our own be- 
fore. I wonder what Great-grandfather Fiske 
was like, Marjie.’’ 

“Yhat’s his picture hanging over the fireplace 
‘in the parlor,” said Marjorie,—“the one with 
the wax flowers hung on the frame.” 

_ “Do you suppose he’d mind our playing 
dolls in his office?”’ asked Katherine, in a rather 
awed tone, as she remembered the solemn vis- 
age of their ancestor. 
_ “T don’t believe so,” said Marjorie, writing 
her name in the dust on the old desk. ‘There 
_ isn’t anything wicked about playing dolls.” 
“TY wonder if papa ever played here when he 
_was a little boy,” said Katherine. ‘He never 
id us about the little house.” 
“Perhaps his grandpa didn’t like to have 
him play in it if it was an office then,’’ replied 
Marjorie. 
 “T wish we could begin to clean here now,” 
said Katherine, looking at the dust and cob- 
_ webs with the eye of a would-be housekeeper. 
But the tinkle of a little bell reminded them 
that Aunt Ellen had an early supper, so they 
ocked the door of the little house and hurried 
across the street again. 
“Aunt Ellen,” began Marjorie, as she was 
/ enjoying her strawberry preserve and sugar 
_ cookies, “would you mind letting Kathie and 
play in the little house all summer? Can 
_ we call it ours while we’re here?” 
_ “Bless you, of course you can, ” replied Aunt 
en. “T’m real glad you’ve found something 
please you so soon.” 
vi “And can we keep the key, too, if we’re care- 
ul?” went on Marjorie, while Katherine in- 
Beerrupted eagerly, “And, oh Aunt Ellen, will 
you let us clean it all up to-morrow?’ 
_ Aunt Ellen laughed and said yes to every 
question. 
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(To be continued.) 


E that loveth a book will never. want a 
faithful friend, a wholesome counsellor, 
a cheerful companion, an effectual 
mforter. By study, by reading, by think- 
z, one may innocently divert and pleasantly 
n himself, as in all weathers, so in all 


Isaac Barrow. 


Nothing really succeeds which is not based on 
reality; sham, in a large sense, is never successful. 
WHIPPLE. 


THE QUIET WAY. 


Wnuar’s the use of worrying, 
Of hurrying 
And scurrying, 
Everybody flurrying 
And breaking up their rest, 
When everything is teaching us, 
Preaching and beseeching us, 
To settle down and end the fuss, 
For quiet ways are best? 
The rain that trickles down in showers 
A blessing brings to thirsty flowers, 
And gentle zephyrs gather up 
Sweet fragrance from each brimming cup. 
There’s ruin in the tempest’ s path, 
There’s ruin in the voice of wrath, 
And they alone are blest 
Who early learn to dominate 
Themselves, their violence abate, 
And prove by their serene estate 
That quiet ways are best. 
The King’s Own. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MANY STRANGE SIGHTS. 
BY MARION C. CUTLER. 
ae ALICE,” announced Amy Conrad, 


running up to the piazza where the 

former sat sewing, ‘‘Ned and Dorothy 
Angell have come over with two friends; and, 
instead of playing all the afternoon, they wanted 
to know if you would be willing to tell us some 
more about the Mexicans, for we do enjoy it 
very much ” 

“With pleasure,” answered the aunt. “And, 
Amy, let me tell you they are very good listeners. 
There’s a saying, ‘It’s an art to be a good lis- 
tener.’ Call the children together, and I will 
tell you anything you wish.” 

A happy group curled themselves upon the 
piazza, Turkish fashion; for Amy had gone 
into the house and brought out some large pil- 
lows. 

“OQ Mrs. Edwards!” exclaimed Dorothy, 

“vou must have had a splendid trip, and you 
are so good to tell us about it.” 

“Why shouldn’t I, dear, if it is of interest 
to you?” 

“Mamma says, ‘People often see many 
curious things when they have the chance to 
travel; but they don’t always take pains to 
tell others about them, especially children.’” 

“Have you been telling your mamma?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Edwards.” 

“So have I,” answered Ned, quickly. “And 
mother says, ‘It’s almost as good as going 
there to hear about it.’” 

“What would you like most to hear about?” 

“ Anything, please; for it is all new to us.” 

“One day,” began Mrs. Edwards, “I saw 
many strange sights. The streets were being 
watered, and can you imagine how?” 


“With watering-carts, like ours?’ guessed 
Dorothy. 
“T thought you might ask that. But no: 


in the very capital of Mexico, which is one of 
the dirtiest cities in the world, dozens of Indians 
came out with cans, and inch by inch endeavored 
to water the town. In their wake followed a 
moving outfit,—not much like our furniture 
vans! They have no such teams, so everything 
has to be carried to its destination. Four 
men, each holding the end of a pole, walked 
along with a heavy wardrobe or some other 


article of furniture suspended therefrom; and 
sometimes it was very difficult getting about, 
for the streets are not always wide. 

“Along followed a milk-cart,—no, I should 
say, the milkman on horse-back, for that is 
the way milk is delivered. The man wore the 
national dress, his colored sarape hung across 
his legs, while on either side dangled a couple 
of big tin cans, from which he sold the milk.” 

“How odd!” remarked Amy. 

“Later that same day I came to a building 
where some masons were at work, and, let me 
add, they have a peculiar custom when building, 
Above the place where they are working is 
raised a wooden cross, sometimes three to four 
feet high, and every morning the workmen 
cross themselves and say an Ave Maria, before 
starting their labors: If they should die after 
that,—for it is easy to fall from a scaffold, the 
frame-work never bcing nailed or screwed, 
merely tied together with rope usually made 
from the fibre of the cactus,—they die happy, 
having the cross in sight in case they do not 
live.” 

“Perhaps, Aunt Alice,’ said Tyler, thought- 
fully, “the men make better workmen for daily 
having their thoughts directed in some such 
manner.’’ : 

“T think they must,’’ she assented. Then 
she asked, “Do you care to hear further?” 

“Indeed we do,” came a chorus of voices. 

“Tn the town of Querétaro,” she continued, 
“where the Emperor Maximilian was con- 
demned to death, stray vendors drew little 
bags from their pockets and, untying them, 
offered for sale small lots of lovely opals for a 
few shillings.”’ 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Ned’s friend, “that’s 
how you and Amy have such lovely pins?” 

“Yes,” said Tyler, “that’s the solution.”’ 

“Let me tell you,” smiled the aunt, “of one 
of the lovely sights we had an opportunity to 
witness. Three days before Ash Wednesday 
a carnival takes place in the capital of Yucatan. 
Various clubs in the city have processions, in 
which they vie with one another as regards 
the display of carriages, floats, and costumes. 
These floats represent butterflies, ships, shells, 
and famous paintings. Gorgeous flower teams 
soe as well as many grotesque affairs. 

“The prettiest young lady is chosen Queen of 
the Carnival, while the most popular young 
man is made. the King. All along the streets 
grand stands are built, ffom which the people 
view the parade, while the wealthier class have 
their private stands. 

“On the Tuesday preceding Ash Wednesday 
the Battle of Flowers takes place. A line of 
carriages containing the carnival merry-makers 
drive down the streets, pass the spectators, and 
each toss back and forth flowers, confetti, rice, 
and egg-shells. The latter are filled with per- 
fume, so, when they break, a delicious odor per- 
vades the air. The children have an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the gala event. Little 
sweet faces appear from out their gayly dec- 
orated carriages, for many of them are most 
beautifully and skilfully arrayed with flowers 
and ribbons. The carnival ends with a brilliant 
ball at night; and, when the wee small hours 
approach in the morning, the queen takes the 
national flag and, rolling it up, as the guests 
march in couples around the room, lays it away 


“until the festivities of another year.” 


“Tsn’t it pleasant,”’ said Dorothy, rising and 
making ready to return home, ‘to hear how 
other people live?” 

“Tt is,” joined Amy; “and we have Aunt 
Alice to thank for this pleasant time.” 

“T have enjoyed myself,” replied the aunt. 
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The best religion is the most tolerant. 
Mv. pr GIRARDIN« 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VISIT TO GRANDMA’S. 
BY 8. J. YOUNG. 


ue ELL me a truly story, papa,—somethin’ 
real ’citing, that happened to you 
when you were a little boy like me!” 

Thus urged enthusiastic little Kenneth, as 
he climbed upon his father’s knee after the 
day’s work was over. 

“A truly ’citing story my little man wants, 
is it? Well, let me see. I think I will have to 
tell you about one of my many visits to 
grandma’s and something that took place 
that made me always remember that particular 
visit. 

“Nearly every year mother’ used to take me 
down for a visit to her old home at grandma’s.”’ 

“Down where, papa?” 

“Oh, way down across the bay near Bar 
Harbor, where so many people go every summer 
to spend their vacation.” 

““Can’t we go there too, papa, when you have 
your vacation?” 

“Perhaps so, some time; but you mustn’t 
interrupt so often, or I shan’t get to my story 
before it’s time for my little man to go to bed.” 

“Well I'll be just as still as a mouse.’’. And 
he settled himself down in papa’s arms to listen 
very attentively. 

“T always enjoyed going down to grandma’s, 
for cousin Dick and I used to have no end of 
fun. We’d roll hoop, and ride on the loads of 
hay, and jump over the hay-stacks, and have 
such jolly good times! But what I liked best 
of all was to go to the shore when the tide was 
out and rocks were bare, leaving a little basin of 
water that we could wade round in. After 
taking off our shoes and stockings, and rolling 
up our pant legs so as not to get them wet, we 
would turn over the rocks and catch the little 
eels that would be hidden under them.”’ 

“What’s eels, papa, and what do they look 
like, and what color are they?” 

“Well, you are a perfect interrogation point! 
Kels are a fish that resemble very closely a 
snake, and area dark gray in color. The larger 
ones are considered a rare dish by some to eat. 
In some of the inland bays in winter, after the 
water is frozen solid, the men build little houses 
and carry them out on the ice, and then cut holes 
in the ice and make lots of money catching and 
shipping eels. 

“But to my story. One day Cousin Dick 
and I went down to the shore to play, farther 
down the harbor where the rocks were larger 
and the water deeper. We were together play- 
ing on one of the ledges when all of a sudden 
I slipped and fell right splash into the water.’ 

“Was you all drownded, papa?’’ 

“Not quite, dear; but I might have. been, 
had not Dick, who was a little larger than my- 
self, quick as thought, reached and caught me 
before I got beyond his grasp, and dragged me 
to the shore. 

“T was very frightened, but didn’t say much 
till Dick had led me to the house, and grandma 
had changed my clothes and sent for mother, 
who was out calling on some neighbors, 

“When mother came in, she just threw her 
arms around my neck and began to ery; and 
somehow I felt just like crying, too. 

“But it’s quite time my boy was journeying 
toward the land of Nod.” So with a skip and 
a bound little Kenneth was soon upstairs and 
tucked in his little crib and lost in dreamland. 
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NEEDLE MOUNTAINS, NEW MEXICO. 
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A CENTURY AGO. 


EW persons to-day stop to realize how dif- 
ferent things were in this country a 
century ago. Here are a few things 

to think of: 

Merchants wrote their letters with quill pens. 
Sand was used to dry the ink,’as there was no 
blotting-paper. There were no street letter 
boxes. Letters had to be carried to the post- 
office. It cost eighteen and one-half cents to 
send a letter from Boston to New York, and 
twenty-five cents from Boston to Philadelphia. 

Every gentleman—Washington, for example 
—wore a queue. Many powdered their hair. 

Virginia contained a fifth of the whole popu- 
lation of the country. . 

The Mississippi Valley was not so well known 
as the heart of Africa now is. 

Two stage coaches carried all the travellers 
between New York and Boston, and six days 
were required for the journey. 

There was not a public library in the United 


T] 


States. A day laborer received two shillings 
a day. 

Stoves were unknown, All cooking was done 
at an open fireplace. . 


Many of the streets were unnamed, and 
houses were not numbered. 


SIX LITTLE WORDS. 


S1x little words arrest me every day: 
I ought, must, can,—I will, I dare, I may. 
I ought—’tis conscience’ law, divinely writ 
Within my heart—the goal I strive to hit. 
I must—this warns me that my way i 
barred 
Wither by nature’s law or custom hard. 
I can—in this is summed up all my might, 
Whether to do, to know, or judge aright. 
I will—my diadem, by the soul imprest 
With freedom’s seal—the ruler in my breast. 
I dare—at once a motto for the seal, 
And dare I? barrier ’gainst unlicensed zeal. 
I may—is final—and at once makes clear 
The way which else might vague and dim a 
pear. 
I ought, must, can—I will, I dare, I may: 
These six words elaim attention every day, 
Only through thee know I what, every day _ 
T ought, I must, I can, I will, I dare, I may. | 
Selected. 
IFE is not made up of great sacrifices of 
duties, but of little things, of which — 
smiles and kindness and small obligations 
given habitually are what win and preserve 
the heart. Str Humpary Davy. 
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AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Ou, beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 

America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 

And sow thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 


Oh, beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
_A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness. 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


Oh, beautiful for glory—tale , 
Of liberating strife, 

When valiantly for man’s avail 
Man lavished precious life. 

America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 

Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divine. 


» Oh, beautiful for patriot drear 
| That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
| America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
Karurrine Ler Barss. 


For eee Other Sunday. ; 
THE MATTER OF RECEPTIVENESS. 
: BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


‘*Walsehoods which we spurn to-day 
Were the truths of long ago.” 


N open, receptive mind is one of the 
greatest blessings one can have. What 

\ can be more hopeless than a mind 
rigidly closed against all innovations or new 

ideas? Such a mind is closed against eternal 

truth itself, for eternal truth is continually mani- 

festing itself. Not to one age nor to one set of 
men is it confined. ‘To all who will hear is it 
given freely. 

__ When Dall Ongaro returned from exile, he 
heard in the streets the songs for which he had 
been banished. Again and again have martyrs 

died for beliefs which in after times civilization 
has worn as the brightest jewels in her crown. 
It is no merit to be called ‘‘consistent” or de- 

Merit to’ be called ‘‘inconsistent.’”’ ‘‘Consist- 
ency,” the sage says, ‘‘is the hobgoblin of little 
minds.” So-called inconsistency is often but 
a sign of growth, a sign that there has been a 
removal to higher ground. One may well bear 

with equability the gibes of those ‘‘who never 

_ change,” and go forward with a prayer for minds 
‘ever more and more open and receptive. 
ee eeeeeeneee een tee ee 

Every one may know that to will, and not to do, 
when there is opportunity, is in reality not to 
will; and that to love what is good, and not to do 
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GoverN the lips 

_ As they were palace doors, the King within; 
ranquil and fair and courteous be all words 

_ Which from that presence win. 


-Epwin ARNOLD. 
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A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR NEIGHBORS’ DIFFERENCES. 


BY LINDA DE ARMOND. 


N | RS. PUMPKIN was going out for a 
walk when she spied Mrs. Cucumber 
on the other side of the fence. She 

called to her and said, ‘‘I want you to keep 

your children home. They have room enough 
in their own yard without coming into mine!” 
“<I don’t see how they get over,” said Mrs. 
Cucumber: ‘‘there is a fence between!” 
«*Stupid!” cried Mrs. Pumpkin, ‘‘don’t you 
know children can climb? Yours are worse 
than some; for they don’t wait to go over, but 
squeeze through the panels, and are so disa- 
greeable I cannot stand them. Why, I heard 
Farmer Jones say yesterday he was going to 
make pickles out of them!” - | 
‘‘Your children are not much better,” cried 

Mrs. Cucumber. ‘‘Or, rather, they are good 

because they have not sense enough to be dif- 

ferent. Instead of brains they have pumpkin 


? 


seeds. ‘They are also fat and lazy, only fit to 
feed pigs or animals with.” 

Mr. Corn was resting near by and overheard 
their remarks and said: ‘‘Come, come! This 
is no way for neighbors to get along. I judge 
one is no worse than the other. Each has his 
or her failings. The thing to do is this: Keep 
a sharp lookout on your own affairs and let 
your time and strength be given to the work 
that lies at hand.” 

‘Oh, ho!’ said Mrs. Pumpkin, ‘‘I see what 
you mean. I am to produce the best pumpkins 
in the town so Farmer Jones will not be ashamed 
of me.” F 

‘‘And I, too, will do the best I can to please 
my master, as he would not have placed me 
here if he did not expect something from me,” 
said Mrs. Cucumber. 

The last Mr. Corn saw of them was when 
they were shaking hands through the fence. 


Who does the best his circumstances allow, 
does well, acts nobly; angels could do no more. 
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RUE friendship does not think of what 
it can get, but of what it can give. It 
does not seek to be served, but to serve. 

Its motto is, ‘‘Not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.” WELLSPRING. 
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A GROUP OF MURILLOS. 
BY JANET SANDERSON. 


‘¢ 7~ENIZAS del peor hombre que ha habido 

C en el mundo” (“Here lies the great- 

est sinner that ever lived’’). These are 

the words that we read on a tomb in the hos- 
pital La Caridad in Seville. 

This “greatest of sinners,” Don Miguel de 

-Mafiara, a young nobleman of Seville, of great 
wealth, lived in the seventeenth century. All 
his early life was celebrated for his wild ways 
and profligacy, but he was also celebrated for 
his courage and generosity. Seeing at last the 
error of his ways, and being truly repentant, 
he vowed to do something to the glory of God. 

A church built in 1598, which belonged to the 
brotherhood of Saint George, was in sore need 
of repair; and the sorrowing Don took it upon 
himself to rebuild in 1661, adding to it a hos- 
pital for sick and incurables and a home for the 
aged, calling it La Caridad. This “greatest of 
sinners’? was noted for his patronage of artists, 
and to his intimate friendship with Murillo 
and others we owe the beautiful pictures of La 
Caridad. In the small church there hangs a 
fine ‘‘Eeee Homo” by Alonzo Cano, and a 
finely carved and painted ‘“ Deposition” by 
Pedro Roldan. Near the altar is a lovely “In- 
fant Saviour,” full of expression and feeling, 
while opposite to it hangs a beautifully colored 
“Saint John the Baptist,’ and over another 
altar is Saint John assisted by an angel in 
carrying a sick man,—all from the brush of 
Murillo. The last named is_ considered by 
Wilkie one of the finest examples in composi- 
tion and color of the great master. 

Farther down the chapel hangs Murillo’s 
“Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes.” The five 
thousand are grouped in the background and 
at each side, while in the foreground stands 
Saint Peter in conversation with a little fellow, 
one of the true ninos de Murillo, with a basket 
of fish on his arm. Saint’ Andrew is blessing 
the loaves which he gives to Christ, who is 
seated with a calm, dignified pose. 

Opposite to this painting is “La Sed” (“The 
Thirst’’), the subject being Moses striking the 
rock, the great merit of which, according to 
most critics, lies in the appearance of truth and 
nature which he has given to the wandering de- 
scendants of Israel. Moses is clad in long, flow- 
ing garments, after the fashion of monks, which 
the painter studied. The crimson mantle and 
tunic of yellow are softly and beautifully tinted. 
He stands with folded hands, looking heaven- 
ward in thanksgiving. : 

The Foreign Quarterly Review says: “This 
painting affords the best evidence how nobly 
Murillo could handle a large subject. It is 
admirably composed; for, whilst the fine dark 
mass of the rock and Moses standing beside it 
form a sort of focus, the groups to the right and 
left make up the whole and by their details 
tell the story of previous suffering and miracu- 


lous relief with the greatest truth and feeling.” 


Murillo received about £130 for this work. 

There is also a painting by Valdés Leal, a 
“Dead Prelate,” very naturalistic, on seeing 
which Murillo is said to have exclaimed, “One 
cannot look at your picture, Leal, without hold- 
ing one’s nose”’ ; to which the irritated Leal 


replied, “‘ You have taken all 
me only bones to work.” ; 

In the sacristy is a full-length portrait of 
Don Miguel by Leal. : 

There were formerly eleyen Murillos here 
which were painted between 1660 and 1674. 
Five were carried away by Marshal Soult, one 
passed into Russia in 1852. ‘The finest of them, 
‘Saint Isabel curing the Lepers,’’ was returned 
by the French government and is now at Madrid 
in the gallery of San Fernando. 

Leaving the little church with its wealth of 
art, we come into a patio where are playing 
fountains, flowering plants, and singing birds, 
in the midst of which the sick are taken to rest 
in the warm sunlight of sunny Spain. 

In the archives of La Caridad there is a peti- 
tion of Murillo begging to be admitted as a 
brother into the community. 

Don Miguel retired here, living a life of piety, 
humility, and abnegation. His tomb is in the 
sacristy, for which he wrote his own epitaph: 
‘Here lies the greatest sinner that ever lived.” 
And to-day the world is grateful to him for his 
noble legacy to the realm of art. 


“THE ETERNAL GOODNESS.” 
(Selections.) 


Wuo fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 

The poor device of man. 


I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod! 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss. ~ 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groan and travail cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good! 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see; 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above. 

I know not of His hate,—I know 
His goodness and His love. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And so, beside the Silent Sea, 
I wait the muffled oar. ~* 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


the flesh and left: 
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BY WAY OF THE HOSPITAL. 
BY ADA B. STEVENS. 


Be AMMA, will you come out for a game 

M of scrub?” 4 

“‘Serub, my dear? I’m dread- 
fully tired of the game of serub!”’ F 

“Oh, now, mamma! I mean base-ball serub, 
what you play with three, you know. You 
can pitch, if you want to.” 

‘No, thank you, son: I’d as leave play with a 
cannon ball as that hard lump.” 

‘“‘Then may we go over to the Corner Lot 
and watch the boys?” ‘Two pair of eyes looked 
anxiously into the mother-face. . 

“Why, yes, if you will come right home 
when the whistle blows.” 

Robert and Archie were brothers. Such 
big boys as they felt! They did not know how 
little they looked to mamma as they trudged 
down the street. Robert held back, reluctantly. 

‘“‘What are you going down there for, Archie? 
They won’t let us play.” 

‘““Well, we can. watch, anyway. Maybe 
Harold is down there. He’ll come home to 
play with us, I guess.” : 

‘Harold! Humph! He wort play with 
us any more since he’s been to the’ hospital.” 

‘‘Well, anyway, we may get some points. 
Come on!” So Robert followed; for the boys - 
were great chums, and did not like to be sep- 
arated. : 

Yes, Harold was there, playing on the dia- 
mond, too, with all the big boys! Archie looked 
at him enviously. He never had been asked 
to play, and Harold was as little as he was. 
A big sore spot grew in Archie’s heart, until 
he began to get red and angry. He wanted 
to hurt Harold, yes, just once, and then he 
would feel better. He edged nearer the players. 
Tf the ball would only come his way, he would 
soak him one when he wasn’t expecting it. Of 
course, it would not hurt awful, but it would _ 
sting a good bit, anyway. 

He moved further into range. it 

““Get out of the way, there,” shouted the um- 
pire, and Archie backed up to the iron fence. 
Lots of balls came over that way from the bat. 
Perhaps some one would ery ‘‘Out,” and he 
could catch the ball and pitch it into Harold. 
While all these ugly thoughts were going through 
Archie’s mind, Robert stood watching the game. 


“‘Better look out, Archie,’ he warned at — 


last. ‘‘You'll get hit. Come back a ways.” 
But Archie did not heed. Then the whistle 
blew. 

‘Come, brother, there’s the horn.’ 

Archie turned away then. He never broke 
his word to his mother, and some of the dark- 
ness faded out of his heart at the thought of 
going home. 

“‘Hi, there! Look out.’ 

“Now you’ve done it!” ; 

‘“Why didn’t you keep out of the way, kid?” 

“*He’s really hurt, I guess. Call the am- 


bulance.” Archie had been thrown down by 
a running baseman. His arm had struck the 
iron post. Was it broken? - 


The ambulance hurried through the street 
with a very pale little boy tucked away on its 
broad cushion. Robert ran along beside it. 
He was not going home to frighten mamma, 
not until he knew what was the matter! The 
warning whistle was forgotten. ‘ 4 

Mamma, Blake, with dinner on the table, 
looked anxiously at the clock. When had her 
boys ever broken their word before? Still, — 
she took into account the interest of the game: 
perhaps they were in the midst of an inning. 
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alf-past Bee rively they would come 
‘now! It was not far. Supposing she ran over 
to the green? After all, they might come any 
minute. And so poor mamma wondered and 
jpromaed while the minutes ran away. 

“Mamma, oh mamma!” Robert came in 
Peeatiless and hatless. ‘‘Oh mamma, you 
-mustn’t be afraid, cause nobody’s hurt, and 
we did start for home at twelve; but we had 
to go round by the hospital for a few minutes. 
And Archie’s coming with Harold. There they 
are this minute!” ; 
' “Do stop for breath, son,” said mamma, 
very much alarmed, in spite of Robert’s care. 
‘Now tell me what the matter is. Oh Archie,” 
as the boy’s came in the door, ‘‘what have 
you been doing?” 
_ Archie’s arm was in a sling, but his face was 
radiant. 

“Oh mamma, it’s all right with Harold, 
“now; and I’ve been to the hospital, too. I 
told Harold how I wanted to hit him because 
I was mad that he wouldn’t play with me any 
‘more; but I didn’t hit him, truly I didn’t! 
I was just coming away wher: a boy knocked 
me down, and it was only the shoulder out; but 
it will be all right in a few days.” 
“Well!” mamma sat down, weakly. 
call the escapades! Now, if you are really all 
f right, sit right down and eat dinner before it 
gets cold.” 


_ A LESSON FROM A GRANDFATHER 
At CLOCK, 


2 HE following few lines on a grandfather 
clock were sent to my little grand- 
children recently for their amusement. 
As it is possible they may amuse other peo- 
ple’s grandchildren, I send them to Young 
Days: 
Serene and dignified he stands, 
Yet working hard with both his hands. 
___ He never rests by day or night, 
_ But marks each moment in its flight. 
_ He never hurries in his work; 
: He loiters not, nor does he shirk 
His task, which seems a weary one, 
Of ever going on and on. 
He looks you boldly in the face, 
And warns you time does fly apace; 
A lesson which we all should learn, 
If we ‘‘our daily bread” would earn, 
ag Young Days. 
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} A FLASH OF LIGHT. 
BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


T was very hot in the coal mines; and after 
| weeks of work, every day just alike, Jack 
‘began to wonder when he was to go out 
‘into the fields again or to see the blessed sun- 
light once more. All this began to affect his 
temper somewhat; and now and then he would 
kick impatiently at the hard work his master 
,put upon him, and at the pitchy darkness 
which surrounded him wherever he went in 
, the mines. 
Twice in this time his former mistress had 
; stolen over to his shed in the night to give him 
a lump of sugar, but he was generally so tired 
that he could only rub his rough nose against 
her cool cheek and sigh a sigh such as a mule only 
ean give. 
oo Jack walked up and down and in and out 
1 the coal mines, he thought of the nice times 
e had had with his little mistress, running 
( ae the green meadows, cropping the grass, 
5 eee through the village streets on an 


. 


¥ 


“Or 2 


errand for the maiden’s mother, or, perhaps, 
kicking his sprightly heels together on days 
when he did not care to go on errands, but 
plunged into the farthest end of the field for 
a game of hide-and-seek. 

Well did Jack remember the gay springtime, 
when the flowers were in bloom and the two went 
hunting for wild flowers, returning with gar- 
lands hanging from the pummel of the saddle 
and from his great flopping ears. What days 
those were! And now all that was past, and 
darkness was all around him, and the old friends 
were gone. ; 

The air was close and ill-smelling in the mine, 
and the tiny glow obtained from the lanterns 
was hardly enough for Jack to see by, had it 
not been for his wonderful sight. 

“Jack is the most sure-footed beast we have 
here,’ he heard one of the bosses say one day; 
and his simple heart leaped for joy at the praise, 
until he realized that this would be a good 
reason for keeping him in’the mines forever, 
and he decided to be as mulish as he could and 
make life miserable for those around him. 

‘‘Jack has developed a bad temper,’ said 
another of the men one day, and ‘‘I guess he 
will have to have a little discipline.” So the 
next day he brought a large whip into the coal 
mine with him, and then Jack kept his heels 
down for a day or two.. But one morning it 
was so cold and rainy and the straw in which 
he lay so comfortable, that he refused to get 
up to his work, and down came the whip right 
over his body until he lay back his ears and 
rushed down the shaft faster than his master 
could follow him. 

Deep thoughts were in the mind of Jack from 
that day. He would run away, he said to him- 
self, to a place where they should not be able 
to find him, and then he would send for his 
little mistress, and they two would be happy 
together. 

‘One morning the mine was darker than usual, 
and the work was hard and difficult. Jack’s 
heart began to sink. He gave up his plans 
of escape as hopeless, and decided to sink to 
the level of the other mules and just drudge 
his life away. He lifted his head suddenly 
as he was receiving his noonday rations, and 
there, directly over his head, was a light, the 
light of the sun. How it’s rays dazzled and 
blinded him! The shaft of light seemed to 
speak to him and bade him be patient; for the 
work was sent for him to do as well as he could, 
and, if he did his best, a reward was coming 
to him. But the ray of bright light did not say 
what the reward would be. 

Jack felt like a new being after that message; 
and he did try to do as he was told, tried to 
carry the heavy lumps of coal without mur- 
muring, and to get up in the morning when he 
was told. So that it was with a light beart that 
he heard the boss say the next day: ‘‘It seems 
tome that this mule is a kind of Christian mule. 
He’s most too good for this work. Next week 
we will give him his freedom, if the little girl 
wants him again.” 


YOU CAN NEVER TELL. 


You can never tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be; 
But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Though its harvest you may not see. 
Each kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God’s productive soil; 
Thouzh you may not know, yet the tree will 
grow 
And shelter the brows that toil. 
Exxa WHeeter WILcox, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW BABY BOOFUL WAS LOST. 
BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


ABY BOOFUL was having a fine time 
B playing his favorite whispering game 
with mamma, when suddenly mamma 
stopped in the midst of a long secret, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, there’s Aunt Angie and Jessie!’’ 
Baby Booful was not well pleased at the in- 
terruption; but, after all, it was not so bad as 
it might be. Cousin Jessie always brought 
him peppermints, and Aunt Angie let him play 
with her watch; and they both called him the 
dearest baby. that ever lived, and Baby Booful 
liked that, even if he pretended not to hear. 

After a while, however, Baby Booful re- 
ceived less attention; for all the ladies were 
absorbed in a new pattern for a bed-spread 
which Aunt Angie had learned to crochet. It 
was made of little squares which were to be sewed 
together, and one of them laid on the table by 
the side of Baby Booful. An end hung down 
temptingly near. Baby reached out his chubby 
little hand, gave the string a pull, then another, 
and with a third pull had secured it for him- 
self, unobserved by the older people. 

They were all too busy to think much about 
Baby Booful. They were only too thankful 
that he kept quiet while they were puzzling 
over their crocheting; but, when the work was 
done, and Aunt Angie was ready for another 
frolic with the baby, what was their surprise 
to find that he was nowhere to be seen! He 
could not walk, but could creep very fast, 
and they thought he might have crept out 
through the dining-room and kitchen into the 
shed. But he was not to be found anywhere 
in the house nor out in the garden; and then 
the terrible fear arose that he might have got 
out as far as the street, and been carried off 
nobody knew where. 

They hurried into the neighbors, hoping for 
news of him there; but no one had seen him. 
Worst of all, Mrs. Came, who lived next door, 
had seen a tin pedler not long before, and she 
thought he must have found Baby Booful 
outside the door and carried him off in his 
covered cart. He was an evil-looking man, 
and she was half afraid of him herself, she said. 

Poor mamma, grandma, and auntie felt - 
only too sure that Mrs. Came was right; and, 
when baby’s papa, who had been sent for, came 
hurrying home, he telephoned at once to the 
police station. Then he and Cousin Jessie and 
Aunt Angie and several of the neighbors started 
out in pursuit of the tin pedler. Poor mamma 
and grandma stayed at home and cried —mamma 
walking the floor, and grandma rocking back 
and forth in her big chair. 

The kitten was playing about as if nothing 
had happened, and making such an ado over 
something she had found under the bed that 
mamma stooped down mechanically to see 
what it was. She pulled out the crocheted 
square; and, as she lifted up the valance, she 
saw something white, and then such a shriek 
as she gave! 

Grandma came rushing to see what it meant, 
and then a little voice called out sleepily, 
“mamma,” and what do you think? There 
was Baby Booful under the bed where he had 
crept to play with the square, and where he had 
fallen fast asleep. 

Such a time as there was, crying and laughing 
and “hugging and kissing and telephoning and 
sending messengers out. But at last papa and 
auntie and Cousin Jessie and their friends were 
all safe at home again, and the story told a 
dozen times. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Waar is the best use of a vacation? The 
Editor knows well that different answers. will 
come from different persons. John Sanderson 
says: ‘‘To have a good time.’ Blanche Jones 
replies: ‘‘To get away from going to school.” 
Peter Snooks declares: ‘‘Fishing and canoeing 
for me.’ Abraham, Sinclair thinks: ‘‘Going 
into the country on a farm is the thing.’”’? Mary 
Partington believes in: ‘“The ocean, and bathing, 
and moonlight excursions.”’ And so the many 
voices of the reply chorus would go on. The 
older folks would answer like this: ‘‘To get a 
change”; ‘‘To visit the old homestead”; ‘‘To 
travel and see new places”; ‘‘To rest”; ‘To 
find a cool place”; ‘‘To take to the woods,” 
ete. 

Now, seriously, is there not another kind of 
answer which might take in all the others? 
Why ‘do we have vacations at all? A very 
rich man died recently, and he said once that 
no person needed a vacation. He did not 
take one. But his example is not a good one. 
The wisest men take vacations, not always 
long ones in summer, but playtimes, and outing- 
times, and why do they think it necessary? 
Because better work can be done when they 
do work. 

The Wditor is writing this on an island in 
Georgian Bay, a part of Lake Huron. The 
time is near the end of August. For many 
weeks the people around him, on other islands, 
have been living a free, happy life, out of doors, 
on the water, in the woods. We are told 
that thirty thousand islands, large and small, 
lie sprinkled along this eastern shore of Geor- 
gian Bay. Over there, is a learned doctor, who 
is gaining health on his island. Beyond, is 
the head of a theological school, a respected 
leader, filling his hours and days with new life, 
on his island. Scattered about are twenty or 
thirty of such brain-workers, who could not 
do a year’s good work if they did not have a 
part for vacation. 

The Editor has had his share in ample form, 
first in Newfoundland, along wild streams and 
among plain, interesting people, camping and 
roaming. Here he now closes the vacation 
story of 1906, surrounded by scenery most 
fascinating and with congenial mortals. It 
would seem selfish to do all this if it were not 
true, as we said, that ‘‘all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Of course, all play 
and no work would be worse yet. But John 
Sanderson, and Blanche Jones, and Peter Snooks, 
and all others are really having vacations in 
order to study better, behave better, work better, 
think better, and be better. 

Boys and girls, men and women, all earnest 
folks, must keep their heads clear and their 
hearts strong in these days. Therefore the 
Editor welcomes the friends.of Every Other 
Sunday back to old duties made new, old tasks 
made lighter and brighter, old friends doubly 
dear for absence, and familiar paths freshened 
after treading strange ones. How hearty is 
the greeting we give to our mates when school 
begins again! What stories we have to tell, 
and how gladly we listen to the adventures 


of others! We take a new start. We open a 
new book. We forget our failures and go for- 
ward. 


All this is true of our Sunday Schools. If 
you failed last year, O teacher, in certain plans, 
renew the effort with confidence. Circum- 
stances may favor you this time. That pupil, 
so hard to handle, may be greatly changed for 
the better. We venture to suggest that the 
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Sunday-School workers begin with a determina- 
tion to make this year the best one of all. Get 
together and plan, early in the autumn Spread 
a spirit of co-operation through the church. 
Arouse the home. Stir up the minister, if he 
needs stirring. Pour the force of your vaca- 
tion energy into well-defined ideas. 

May we add, do not forget us! Hvery Other 
Sunday goes out on its regular visits to our 
Sunday Schools, as a friend to you, as a cordial 
helper. It represents the Sunday-School So- 
ciety, an organization that lives only to do the 
most it can, and the best it can for our cause. 
The present Editor, and also President, has been 
in charge fourteen years of administration, four- 
teen years of editorial duty. Never did he have 
more faith in the Sunday-School cause, never, 
more hope. He is proud of the officers and 
teachers who fill our ranks. Vacation hours 
have cleared his vision, and vacation pleasures 
have renewed his loyalty. May this be true 
of you all, co-workers! 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1. Wuart does it sayin the Psalms of the coun- 
try whose God is the Lord? 

2. What are the books of the Pentateuch? 

3. What are the first six books of the Bible 
called? 

4. Where does Jesus say, ‘‘Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you”? 

5. Where does Paul say something very 
much like this? 

6. What books are called the Gospels? 

7. How many Epistles in the New Testa- 
ment? 


(Answers will appear Oct. 7, 1906.) 


BE. 


Be like the sun that pours its ray 
To glad and glorify the day.. 


Be like the moon that sheds its light 
To bless and beautify the night. 


Be like the stars, that sparkle on, 
Although the sun and moon be gone. 


Be like the skies, that steadfast are, 
Though absent sun and moon and star. 
‘ Carouinge A. Mason. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA I. 
I am composed of 12 letters. 


My 1,-8, 12, is to put food in after it is cooked, 
My 2, 6, is a pronoun. > 
My 7, 11, 12, is very common. 

My 3, 5, 7, 4, 2, 10, is a boy’s name. 

My 6, 9, 11, is a body of water. 


My whole is a noted Roman. 
C. Exvrtior Hapiey. 


CHARADE. 


O’rrR bands of men my first has care or sway, 

He is their ruler in a general-way ; 

To rule them well he must have tact and power, 

They may announce a strike at any hour. 

My second to the vegetable kingdom is allied, 

And to the head it sometimes is applied. 

My next from us can never be afar; 

Perhaps we’d like to choose and some debar. 

My fourth, a useful article,"and no man’s name, 

Fair ladies and their maids have borne the same. 

Though some deride and deem it pride undue, 

My whole has cause, in name and history, too. 
Resecca Srvuarr. 


ete 


es 


a 


A PUZZLE OF DEGREES. 


Posrrive, a vessel to hold milk. Comparative, ; 
a gait of a horse. 


Positive, to clothe. Comparative, a kitchen — 
table. a ee 
Positive, to sketch. Comparative, a part of a 
bureau. ; 
Positive, to delay. Comparative, a servant. ' 
Positive, to permit, Comparative, a written 
message. 
Positive, a domestic animal. Comparative, to — 
sink down through fear. ‘ 
Positive, to interdict. Comparative, a military . 
ensign. ; 
Positive, a droll fellow. Comparative, a bet. 


Positive, part of a harness. Comparative, acrid. 


Mary R. Bowen. e 


RIDDLE. 
ELEeveEN letters form my name; q 
But, as I would not show the same, } 
I now intend to puzzle ye, ; 
Then find me out and you shall see é 


The letter I of me is part, 
And in its place quite near my heart; 
Seven of my letters mean to join; 
Three more to part asunder; 
My whole, it is a country fine— . 
Can’t you find out this wonder? 
And, though my name distortion wear, 
I yet long time have been aan 
Famous for order everywhere. -. 
Guess me, ’twill soon be seen, 


.ANAGRAMS. 


Trades and Professions. 
Ladders. 
Sal or I. 
Shake more. 


BREAK. 
I cut one ear. 
I start one. 


Selected. 
CONUNDRUM. 


Wuar month, by the addition of one of the vowels” 
in its name, without disarranging the original order 
of its letters, will spell the name of a city in New 
England? 8. DR. 


Answers to puzzles in one of the last numbers: 
of the previous volume of Every Other Sunday we 
received from Frank M. Walling. They di 
reach us in time to be acknowledged before. — 

The Editor of the Letter Box earnestly invites 
the readers of Hvery Other Sunday, young and old, 
to assist in making this department of the pa : 
an interesting feature of the new volume, Sen 
in puzzles, all kinds of puzzles, and send in answe' 
to those published. 


I pon’r think much of a man who is not 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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